~ HOME INFLUENCE 
A oR 
DISCIPLINE THROUGH LOVE. 


|: Tue very true beginning of Wisdom is the desire of Discipline, and 
care of Discipline is Love.” 


—— 


| i LEAGUE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, - 
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| X 
| OBJECTS. ; 8 
| 1. To bring about the abolition of corporal unish- 
ment both in homes and in schools, T M 
2. To spread among parents and teachers a\know- 
, ledge of the latest ideas in educational Science which, 
| affect the training of children, 
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EEN 7 F > 
HOME INFLUENCE “ 
OR 
DISCIPLINE THROUGH LOVE. 


“ Love means helpfulness, not mere affection or Sympathy, Help - 
Wisely. It does not consist in taking their burdens off their shoulders, 
but in helping them to develop the necessary qualities. That is the 
¢S#ssence of Education. You do not make the path of the child easy, 
r i but help him to remove the obstacles himself." 
+ 


That every child born is a reincarnating Jiva or 

ego led by Chitraguptas or Lords of Karma to the 
- family of its parents for working out its Prérabdha 
Karma is a matter of belief with every Hindu. But 
knowledge of these things’ being dissociated from belief 
_ through centuries past, very few Hindu fathers take 
_ the births of children in their families in a Proper light. 
A child is generally regarded as a toy, a free gift of Gog 
for the amusement of the mother and elderly persons 
gin the family. In feeding, clothing or decorating children 
fno thought is given to the in-dweller in the child- 


fbody. All that is done to please the fancies of the 
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elders. The foolish custom of child-marriage in back-?' 
ward families is an illustration of the utter disregard | 
of the future of children whose physical growth, educa-/° 
tion and moral and spiritual potentialities are sacrificed! i 
to the fond wish of their nonagenarian grand-parents; 
to see the marriage-celebrations of their grand-children, ° 
before their eyes are closed in death. Children brought" 
up in circumstances like these suffer equally from ex" 
tremes of overindulgence or of brutal severity according. 
to the moods of their thoughtless elders. Petted and’ 
fondled, neglected sometimes and roughly handled at 
others, they grow into wayward youths incapable ofS 
self-control or mental application, impatient of discipline 
at the hands of parents or teachers, seeking undesirable 
companions for the gratification of their morbid tastes 
and utter strangers to all that is good and noble in life.: S 
Equally bad, if not worse, 
born in a family brought under t 
Western culture. 


is the lot of the bli. 
he influences of purely np 
There is at the outset the likeli=9, 
hood of alcoholic taint in the blood. An enthusiastic, f 
mother often fills the baby’s stomach with doses oh1q 
medicines even when there is little or no illness. Thé€jm 
materialistic father rarely takes account of thefe 
tendencies brought by the child from its past. Hey, t 
cegards its mind a tabula rasa, tries to force his narrow, ou 
and one-sided Conception of life upon him and destroys. — 
what he does not understand in the child. He make op 
him precocious by premature application of educational, 
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¿Processes or dulls or stunts his growth by cramming 
mto his mind stuff which he cannot assimilate. In a 
` fome like this, the spiritual aspect of the child gener-’ 
ally finds no food for its growth on account of the 
ts bsence of the religious institutions of Pratas-Smarana, 
n 4s Bhajan necessary for its culture. The materialis- 
tic atmosphere of the home narrows the vision of his 
„ul down to purely physical and at best mental pleasures 
nd if he receives his education in institutions in which 
eligion and morals are overlooked, cautiously dropped 
deliberately perverted, he develops into a well-var-: 
lished social hypocrite, moral cipher and a defiant 
ceptic of the great verities of life. 
| It is true there are between these two extremes 
innumerable varieties of safe mediocres produced by 
he existing home influences and utilitarian systems 
Æ education good at best for the: purpose for which 
hey have been intended. But they are far from 
!pproaching the right type of man with his physical, 
oral, intellectual, esthetic and spiritual sides developed 
© the degree he is capable of. Much of this five- 
Did growth depends on influences that play about 
‘im in the home. Parents and their attitude towards 
Fe. determine the home and its potentialities. It is 
n the parents, therelore, that the responsibility of the 
houlding of the future of a nation devolves. - > 
. At the present stage of human evolution most i 
sople believe in the efficacy of fear as an agent of 
yrrection and discipline. Love, as understood so far, is 
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a sentiment in parents and teachers that make 
for slackness and “ let-them-do-as-they-please,” —an an 
tithesis of law and obedience, of order and discipline 
There is overwhelming evidence in the past,—of course 
unsifted and of a superficial nature, 


} 
in support of th 
view. 


In the military and naval departments of gred 
nations men have been beaten into moulds of the idea, 
soldier and sailor by sheer force and superior will of th, 
commandant or the admiral. In Government officti, 
factories and large business concerns rules als 


ithout regard to peli 
rity. Our jail am 
ection of the sail 
egrees lower toward, 
rutality, Every wher, 
r, objective eae 
tibility with the resui 
ilisation with « orgale] 
at the sacrifice of thor 


efficiencyer 
epartmetha 
ment of man en masse. Evéui 
rs in sch isciplinari 
mothers in homes are inclined to aon mae a i. 
in bringing up young folk more to their coercive opersit 
tions than to the magnetic influence of their owlY 
personalities or the re 


i “Im? : -J)e 
goes x ceptive, assimilative or creativ! 
faculties of their pupils. ; ; o 
j t€V 
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nad At the other extreme we have the so-called loving 
lingarents. They like to stand between their children and 
Urstvery rough wind that blows. They will not check 
Shem or set them tight for the sentimental dread of 
sth flicting discomfort., , They will watch over them, pro- 
ideds ct them continuously, slave for ¿them so much that 
f the children will have no opportunity of learning from 
ctx perience. The standing complaint of such parents 
as “oh, he or she won't take telling; children must 
Please themselves.” Their idea of the management of 
athe child is only by means of bribery and corruption. 
amonfounded by the inconsolable cries of the obstinate 
athhild, they keep heaping gifts and enticements before 
het, The triumphant child grows more and more self- 
sitentred, never knowing the sweet joy of making his 
swill one with that of his elders, „His outbursts of 
‘afelf-will and passion increase with years. Desire be- 
thomes his law. Self-indulgent, insubordinate, conceited, 
hale, luxurious, he remains mentally a cipher even when 
Jent to school. An observant person will meet with 
Dhany a sorry specimen of such soft and degenerate 
qumanity in indulgent homes. They are the hot-bed. 
iff moral lawlessness and juvenile crime. “Woe to 
he State whose children grow up to confound license 
rith liberty, and who,—having never learned the added 
w?» Security, peace and quiet to life that comes of 
Reise law in early days—as soon as they go forth 
to the world become a law unto themselves, and 
fevelop in one class into a hooligan, and another into a 
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selfish pleasure seeker and shirker of civic duties 6 
a tyrannous wielder of power for selfish ends in the homi 
the world of labour or the State.” * 


Adages like “spare the rod and spoil the child 
Smead Ts ast aT ae WSIq’—first five years d 
what pleases the. child, use the rod during the ne 
ten years, “ qaq Tea TNS AEA gur: —Indulgen 
gives rise to many bad habits, many a virtue is cultivat 
by the use of the rod, “ x4 Ña gaa fa %—«; 
love or concurrence of wills without fear,” have cor 
into vogue and influenced the indiscriminate popul 

mind because the golden mean between indulgence al 
rigour has not yet been clearly grasped even by tl 
few. Ever since Rousseau taught the doctrine of retu. 
to Nature and the French Revolution spread the ide; 
of equality, fraternity and libert , the pendulum in hom 
discipline in the advanced nations of Europe has oft¢ 
Swung either to the side of too much liberty and fre 
dom or to that of harshness and severity. “Duty af 
Discipline movement ” and even “Corporal Punishme| 
League?” have been started in a liberty-loving count 
like.England with the Pious motive of infusing enduran¢ | 
grit and hardiness into the national character, | 


These oscillations in th 
towards the risin 


First, the igno 


e attitude of the eldi 
& generations are due to two caus 

rance of child nature, its needs 2l- 
* From “Greatness of Dj 
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eS odifficulties, on account of which the result is equally de- 
1omplorable whether parents -act as if children -existed for 
their benefit alone, or with the opposite idea, give up their 
ance lives to their children. ‘Asa rule both classes 
iknow equally little of the feelings and needs of their 
S “children. Both alike, torment their children though in 
ne different ways, by not understanding the child’s right to 
en his. own point .of view, his own tastes and occupations. 
vati The overbearing parents are happy when children 
share like themselves, and their highest ambition is to 
cor Produce in their children a successful copyof their own 
pul thoughts, opinions and ideals. The other class strive to 
> al model their children not according to themselves but 
r tl according to their ideal of goodness. They show their 
ty love by their willingness to extinguish their own per- 
de; sonalities for their children’s sake. This they do by 
om letting the children feel that everything which concerns 
fté them stands in the foreground, thus unconsciously 
frej infusing self-will into them without giving them the 
al key to real freedom. . Children of- tender years, as 
nej well as those who are older are in this manner sacrificed 
nti to the unhealthy atmosphere of their pampering homes. 
n¢ Of course, concerns of the whole scheme of life, ordering 
of the home, its habits, intercourse, purposes, care for 
d the needs of children, and their sound development, 
must stand in the foreground, but ONLY INDIRECTLY. az 


* The Education of the Child, by Ellen Key. 
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The other cause is rooted in the evolution of the 
human race. Love and fondling of the young ones is 
not only a guiding but a redeeming feature of the: 
animal kingdom. Fierceness is also its attribute, quite 
as marked. But animals are rarely observed to behave: 
fiercely towards their little ones. This quality is per- 
Ceived in the Savage state of man 


Where pampering of! 
children is also equally evident, 


In fact, the two aspects, 
according to varying! 
moods of pleasure or displeasure. The element “of 


and hatred. It is 
sense develop and 
S the whole nature: 
ed in its manifesta-I: 


even the present day 7 


war, prides itself upon 


Presents a variety of strange admixtures of the twone 


types of emotions, Pampering and over-bearing parents, r 
sometimes both types alternately manifesting in one and 
the'same person, are, as a rule, People of a passionate a 
temperament. They will beat or caress in their fits of 

passion and emotion, but recognise their mistakes b 
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h either way in calmer moments. These same mistakes, 
| ig Tepeated despite the warnings of reason and good 

sense, become habits and spoil the whole atmosphere 

ite Of the home. We hear complaints about the ill-treat- 
ment of young folk only in the case of parents 
ve and teachers who extend their own inner chaos to 
ethe lives of their wards.. The final solutionof the problem 
one child treatment will, in short, come within the reach 
cts oF the average man or woman only as enlightenment 
s SSpreads and the life of elders becomes more regulated 

°'disciplined and harmonised,—only as self-discipline 
harmony and self-sacrifice are understood as the means 
teto the goal of human perfection. 

s 


I 

“dl Meanwhile psychological research and experimental 
rehild study are fast coming to the relief of the suffering, 
a-lalf-understood race of growing children. Investigations 
re if doctors and educational philosophers, medical inspec- 
of ions of school-going children, laboratories for experi- 
ts pental psychology in civilised countries like England, 
ty termany, Italy and America are gradually leading us to 
te ight conceptions of child life, brain development and the 
n jossibilities of rapid growth by the adoption of proper 
oneans. While Pestalozzi and Froebel pointed out the 

s, rinciple of self activity in children and asked us to live 
dor the children, Dr. Montessori is proclaiming to the 

e arent and teacher world “Let us allow the children 

f > live ”—which among other things means “let them ` 
S emancipated from the burden of learning by heart 
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and being constantly interfered with by the elders.” The 
following ideas of Madame Montessori are worthy of 


a à j 
careful consideration :— I 


“Discipline must come through liberty —aná libertj 

as spontaneous activity for the child. If discipline i 
founded upon liberty the discipline itself must necessari 
ly be active. We do not consider an individui 
disciplined only when he has been rendered as artificial 

silent as a mute and as immoveable as a paralytic. Hi 

is an individual annihilated, not disciplined, An indi 

vidual is disciplined when he is master of himself, ani 


can, therefore, regulate his conduct when necessary l 
follow some rule of life. | 


“Since the child now learns to move rather thaj 
to sz still, he prepares himself not for school but fc } 
life, to perform easily and correctly the simple act 
of social life. We can not know the consequences ¢ { 
Suffocating a spontaneous action, at the time when tH 
child is just beginning to be active: perhaps WE surto € 
CATE LIFE ITSELF. Humanity shows itself in all its it 
tellectual splendour during this tender age as the si 
shows itself at the dawn, and the flower in the first unfol I 
ing of the petals; and we must respect religiously al f 
reverently these first indications of individuality, If af t 

educational act is efficacious, it will be only that which teni e 


to help.towards the complete unfolding of this life. Ti 


be thus helpful. it is necessary to religiously avoid t n 
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The arrest of Spontaneous movements and the imposition of ` 
7 A arbitrary tasks. This idea that life acts of itself and 

that in order to Study it, to divine its secret, and to 
direct its activity, it is necessary calmly to watch it, 
| to observe it and to understand it without intervening— 
| this idea, I say, of the marvel of the unfolding life is. 
| very difficult for any one to assimilate and to put into 
dug practice unless it be a person of scientific culture and 
i practice in experimental psychology.” 


ndi Asan example of the mistake that elders com- 

ani mit with the best of intentions hindering the spontaneous 

yt movements of little children instead of observing and. 

yà distinguishing their nature, Dr. Montessori gives the- 
| following story in her own “ Children’s House ”:— ` 


d . 
A “One day, the children had gathered themselves, 
f i laughing and talking into a circle about a basin of 
ac 


| Water containing some floating toys. We had in 
ad the school a little boy barely two-and-a-half years old. 
t He had been left outside the circle, alone, and it was. 
`F} easy to see that he was filled with intense curiosity. 


i 
sú “I watched him from a distance with great interest;. 
oll he first drew near to the other children and tried to. 
al force his way among them, but he was not'strong enough 
al to do this, and he then stood looking about him. The 
n) expression of thought on his little face was intensely 
interesting. I wish that I had had a camera so that I 
H 


# might have photographed him. His eye lighted upon a. 
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‘dittle chair, and evidently he made up his mind to place it | 
‘behind the group of children and then to climb upaa it. 
He began to move toward the chair, his face illuminates | 
with hope, but at that moment the teacher seized hing 
brutally (or, perhaps, she would have said, gently) 
in her arms and lifting him up: above the heads of tiai 

other children showed him the basin of water saying | 
“ come, poor, little one, you shall see too !”' 


“Undoubtedly the child, seeing the floating toys, did. 
not experience the joy that he was about to 
‘conquering the obstacle with his 0 
‘those objects could be of no 


his intelligent efforts would have developed his inner | 
Powers. The teacher hindered the child, in this case, | 
‘from educating himself, without 
pensating good in return. 
about to feel himself a con 
‘held within two impris 


feel through 
wn face. The sight of | 
advantage to him, while | 


giving him any com- 
The little fellow had been) 
queror, and he found himself! 
Oning arms, impotent, The 

-expression of joy, anxiety, and hope, which had interest- ‘ 
‘ed me so much faded from his face and left on it the ft 


‘stupid expression of the child who knows that others i 
will act for him.” : ʻa 


I 
is not only je 
but it is dangerous; 


dike puppets, and We wash eee, 
= Ee Math Cole BER cB lec RSA: t { 
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| as if they were dolls. 
it; 


We do. not stop to think 
| that the child who does not do, does not know how to do. 
Ib The child does not grow because he is nourished, 
te | because he breathes, because he is placed in conditions 
im| of temperature to which he is adapted ; he grows because 
ly) the potential life within him develops, making itself 
the) visible ; because the fruitful germ from which his life 
ng) has come develops itself according to the biological 


| destiny which was fixed for it by heredity and past 
| Samskaras. ‘ 


Jid! 

gh | This, then, is the first of the five fundamenta! 
of | principles which modern research has established and 
ile | which Homes and schools have, in each individual case, 
er | to verify for themselves :— 

se, 
M- 
en 
lf 


ie | That the great Life Principle running in each indi- 


t- ividual child demands those conditions that are adapted 
ent of his entire 


€ ‘to the most favourable developm 
s individuality; that education, therefore, must mean the 
jactive help given in an atmosphere of quietude and 
liberty of movement and self-expression to the normal 
J expansion of the Jife of a child; that while the body 
* grows and soul unfolds itself, the two Physiological and 


$ [psychological manifestations have one eternal Sount, the 
© Life itself. We must neither mar nor stifle the myste- 
YO 


I. SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY, 
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u | 
tious powers which lie within these two forms of growth, 
but we must await from them the manifestations which, 

we know will succeed one another. ~ | 
The educator must be as one inspired by. deep! 
worship of life, aad must, through this reverence, respect 

while he observes with human interest, the development 
of child life. Biologically life is self-determined and free. £i 
Environment, physical or human, can not create it; iA 
can only help or hinder its mainfestation. The duty 
of the elders is not to be constantly thwarting life anitio 
wasting nervous force by “Don’t do that,” “Don’t goch 
there” “Let that alone” “You are very restless ant? 
naughty” and such like, It paralyses the will-powef? 
in the child and either makes him timid or at least! 4 
mute and inactive. We should aim at directing his 

spontaneous activity. 
tha 
The discipline of tyranny of the elders and immobilitfint 

for the child should now be out of date. The child 
learns through self-experience and our haste only mar5la; 
the natural process. Expansion of life takes plactesy 
throne natural joy accompanying conquest over eackhe 
puccees ye obstacle. Children should be allowed tt it 
grow in their natural freedom being saved and gentljwitl 
my ati pes doing material harm or injury eithehom 
orto others. The elders should patientljCha 


and intelligently watch, study, understand, to be able tnd 
i 


guide. Allelseis undue strain on the child body 2f%erf 


waste of nervous energy for the grownups. 
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rth, | II. HELPFUL INFLUENCE. 
o | 
ich} ` Happy those early days, when I 

Shin’d in my angcl-intancy ! 

Before I understood this place 

appointed for my second race, 

leep j Or taught my soul io fancy aught 
Ei But a white, celestial thought.' 

ec J 
zenti 


“A king can do no wrong,” it is said; ‘ 
ree €ither” may well be added 


sast hey have naturally little insi 


than just crude, that 
lithntruthful or selfish 


nil It is the helpful or harmful vibrations all the time 


rroundings, that are mostly 
evil in them. Of .course, 
ula rasa. It brings with 
for good or evil. But it is 


e home comes in, 
which does -not 
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Now home for the child does not mean simply 
father and mother, other elderly persons and brother © 
and sisters, but also servants, and such other person 3 
as constantly come into contact with him. Their physi" 
cal and moral emanations are all the time affecting nit?! al 
whether they are conscious of it or not. In the old orde R 
of things, the home was under a strict discipline whig Ja 
bound the elders together by the performance of the)” 
simple respective duties. Religious rites and ceremoni 
performed morning and evening. kept up the peac 
and harmony which are so essential for healthy mor 
and mental growth. Children breathed plenty of frei 
air, drank milk of cows and were quite free and jolOrr 

playing either out of doors or educating themselvéat 
by the voluntary repetition of songs and sfotras heattn 
from the lips of elders or by all sorts of meee 
arrangements of their simple playthings. P 


Matters are quite otherwise in the modern houst 
holds in crowded cities. The old religious = 
are rapidly passing away with the westernisation re. 
women. Morning decoction of tea or coffee has tak4,, 
the place of cows’ milk. Finished German toys leat). 
no scope for the exercise of child imagination. +4yp¢ 
pleasure and passion aspects of the life of thi 
elders press too closely upon the young folk. Whi g 
away from parents they are under the tutelage of >4 , 
servants and no less bad schoolmasters. Under the iuir 
circumstances the head of the family must take care alo 
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nply seha 
hert? moral atmosphere of the home. He should be 
son’ Stematic and definite in his relations with: children.’ 
hyg Be elders should not impose one moral code on the 
pit ildren and- keep another, -easier, for themselves, 
‘i defore everything else they should take care of their 
hidat! and that of the children ; : because bad condi- 
the?” of nerves is mostly responsible 'for much of: the 
_eglect and ill-treatment of childrei. The following 
a a common occurrence in our homes. ; 
10% : i 
re] Children often worry, and then, the parents, 
jolorn out and tired after the day’s work, either 
elyat them or’ give way, wishing to avoid unpleas- 
eantness. The consequence either way is to increase 
ative worry. Where parents are soft and yielding, 
e child uses worry as its method-in-chief ` to 
‘ain its ends, and parents, though constantly yield- 
U E have their nerves habitually f irritated beyond 
m@durance. The child, on its part, is far less happy 
n freon of the absence `of intelligent guidance and 
r ntrol. A father or mother who is healthy and has 
€@\1] balanced nerves, is able to keep his or her 
nper-under control when the child is irritated ; by using 
ices to divert the attention of the child from the 
greeable situation, they save worry to themselves, 
| check a bad- tendency in’ the child. Children 
(tire to-be so treated in:the beginning-if they are to 
felop cheerfulness and ‘self-control later-on,. 


t 
Jhi 
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“In. your soul there should not be one drop qth 
anger, indignation, or condemnation” says G. Spilẹ™, 
who has, in his “Training of the Child,” gone into gout £ 
many details of moral and intellectual training o°" 
children at different stages of their growth. “On 1” h 
account should a parent depart from the rule of neve” 
failing gentleness and. sunny temper. Everything i 
likely to flourish in the home if the elders have an eas 
and cheerful disposition, Good habits are speedi! 
formed and they are liked for the end which they serrV 
On the contrary, roughness, commonplace dullnety 2 
sternness, or rigour produce as a rule, with great labotd 
only a moral freak or a conventional doll. Example he 
firm and cheerful parents breeds children to courageous 
bear pain, trouble and disappointment, and good na 
and desirable qualities grow like vegetation in td" 
tropics.” In the ‘atmosphere of a healthy and hapje 
home the germs óf moral disease thata child mC 
happen to bring from his past languish and die, E 
Right influences in the home not only thus kill on 
the germs of evil but make training a joy to. both tar 
parties, and ultimately build those habits of self-control a 
self-discipline which-serve the child all through his libor 
Good example makes: obedience and right action easPro 
identification of his will with that of his elders makes sare 
conto an agreeable exercise of his own will for the gr) 
ing child; and self-contiéol and’ self-discipline reveal greg 


u ° : A 
dually to the budding young man the great verities of 
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hus is the purpose of discipline served through love; 
piled precept or right knowledge enters the heart of 
he receptive young man as a necessary result of’ the 

z gorce brought into play by the example of his parents 
H „While he was a child. This is the natural course of 
eveluman foldment. A young man properly brought up 
is as delightful a product of Nature as a rose sweetly and 


eapenerely blooming in a garden. 


edi We should use our wits to the uttermost in dis- 
sereovering the needs and difficulties of our children; 
ney mpathise with them, put ourselves in their place in 
bottler to understand them and do justice to them. “Only 
le he people who can play with children,” says a shrewd 
oussrench lady, “are able to educate them”, We must 
acs become as achild, treat himas really our 

qual, that is, show him the same consideration, 
E e same kind confidence we show to adults, in order to 
meucceed in child-training. Very often this part of 

he work is best done by the elder brothers and sisters 

ifthe child. I knowa large family in Poona successful 
llon home discipline, in which the parents tcok great 
, tiare to train their first daughter; she looked after and 
laitained her younger sister, and that sister the son 
;liborn next, and so on,—a most natural’ and orderly 
asprocess of child training. Asa matter of fact children 
5 sare better guides to children than elders. - 


ro) Happiness acts on children as the sun acts on the 
Hhogetable kingdom. They can never have too much 
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of it. They will grow best, learn best, behave bes 
if only we keep them happy. We have perfect masten”@ 
over their hearts in their happiest moods and caP@ 
during those moments turn them any way we pleasdhe 
Our enlightened affection ought to teach us to tak? | 
advantage of such occasions to strike the iron while it jhe 
hot, that is, to bend children’s wills in the right directio?" 
while they are uplifted in the transportation of jo; e 
and hilarity. Refined parents who want to avoid thine 
brutal ways of repressive * discipline must learn t b 
use the forces of joy, trust, affection and mutuft! 
courtesy. md 
ime 
Spiller gives an example:— er 
“A little girl. of five had, for some reason, develope & 


caned a Jewish girl scholar, aged sight, for disobedience that if she OF 
e should have considered it brut# , 
Gee regret and paid Rs. 100 to the girl as compen }/¢ 
To force children to do a thin howev ial i 
3 . n n, e cica | 
may be, is to kill the power of initiative in: fore was! What di 


Saent of harm we have 'done to our Motherland by our ignoran ti 
i 
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steYas the slightest reason to expect temper she was told to 
| ca Careful not to raise her hand. If she “forget” ‘herself, 
sasghe was, With her consent, sent into some other room 
tak? think about it carefully, on the understanding that 
it he would soon be called back. (The “other room,” 
stigvhen by the seashore, was any big pebble near by.) If 
igiere were several lapses or bad lapses, she would 
thinderstand that she must think for a long time. In 
n this manner the illness was soon cured. It, however, 
tueturned after a time, owing no doubt to nervousness, 
ind a single half day in bed from after lunch to tea 
me had an electric and lasting effect, besides making 
er feel very happy Indeed, once she volunteered 
p go to bed on a certain occasion, though she intensely 
Prisliked it.” 
bit: amas . 
hë This example contains all the elements of discipline 
timrough love:— f 


et) (1) The father‘is an enlightened man who knows 


Dow to use the forces of love and happiness to cure 
this child of a bad habit, 
net (2): The idea of giving up the habit is put to the 
» hild at her happiest moment. `` px ; 


ut) (3) Her co-operation is secured and energy of will 
Med forth, o a a SASE? 

al (4) Her resolution is strengthened by the father 
t a! 


anueting his thought into hers by means of-good humour- 
_ td repeated forewarnings and timely ‘help.. 
| 
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(5) On failure whichis inevitable so long as the i 
force of the old habit lasts, sympathy and. affection a 
given all the more.. . : b y: 

(6) MARTE or continuous right thought deep adhi: 
. incisive, on the part of the wrong-doer is needed fger 
his getting out of the old grooves. It is affordens 
sympathetically and with the hearty consent of tthi 
girl, There are better modes of correction than tt 
orthodox English one adopted by the father int) ` 
example. Not infliction of pain, but helping the ch; 
to a quicker understanding than is possible in the og 


of nature is the object of all human interference. ; 
re 
(7) Patiently and sympathetically waiting till the 


inner psychological process brings about the change. pa 


It is a grievous mistake to be calling bad names fe 
children. “Words like “ naughty” and “silly ” sue ) 
naughtiness and silliness and the child readily calls oth; ; 
naughty and silly. Instead of saying “You are ro, 
“Don’t pick the flowers” “Don’t: cry.” “Don't fy 
dirty” “Don't make noise,” we should say sty 
and good-naturedly “ you have made a mistake” “fy 
` the poor flowers” “come be more cheerful ” “Try to 

cleaner” “softly.” This suggests ‘the opposite 2% 
quality which we really want the child to show. to 
prehension is negative, unreasonable and wits 
ideal for its basis. The above course awakens tho te 


HC the child end inga dpubistiedrneractivity-” 


| ( 23 ) 


The duty of the home, in stort, is to awaken the 
child by all kinds of helpful influences to a‘self-initiated 
nourse of action; to give him a proper rate of vibration 

„Dy producing helpful vibrations round about him. To 
athis end should be directed all affection, enlighten ment,. 
d fgentleness, cheeriness, fixity of purpose, definiteness in 
yrajnstruction, and simplicity, order‘and method in every- 
f tthing. j 
ntll. TRANSFORMATION, NOT SUPPRESSION 


of 
CHILD ENERGY. 


nt” 

ch 

att “ Evil is naught, is null,—Silence implying sound,” . - 
Another great discovery of experimental psychology 


relates to the faults of children. Most of these are inno- 
ill tent outbursts of the exuberant life, and only unobservant 
e. parents and teachers make much of them and worry 
hemselves for nothing. After a time they disappear 


‘by themselves. ; 
188) Psychological pedagogy has come tu perceive that 


oth i almost every fault is but a hard shell enclosing the 
OM erm of virtue.” Theosophical investigation has gone 
n't further and made the point still more clear. “Every fault 
geniy vice in the child is but the vacuity or “privation: of, 
“lnatter” of the corresponding virtue.. Cultivate that 
y *O\virtue and the opposite fault vanishes, as a matter of 
| Sicourse. Vice is to virtue as cold is,to-heat or darkness 
3 light. The one must disappear at the advent of the 


es 


out other. “Chus thievishness or habit of lying-in some child- 
hoten indicates to that extent the lack of the growth of truth. 
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„Í 
Jt will be beneath the:dignity of man to steal or to li 
when once that virtue of sturdy truthfulness is built Up. 
irritability, sullenness, peevishness, fits of passion, how 
ever great and incorrigible they might appear to us, are í 
in reality the xegative aspects of the great positive quay 
of peace.* Jealousy, lust of possession, selfishness await 
for their disappearance, only-the dawn of the virtues Oif 
brotherliness and co-operation. ‘“Naughtiness” in th 
child vanishes like darkness before light with the prop! 
-understanding of the situation on each side. Pride’ 
‘vanity and conceit begin to melt away like snow in th 
sunshine” of the correct grasp of one’s own position a 
relation to others.t All vices (weaknesses) as well 
their corresponding virtues (strong points) are, in sho S 
the manifestations of one Life or Energy f which is inde 
* This atmosphere, of peace and beauty 


is about the healthy chi 
despite all its noisy and frolicsome restlessness, 


The discovery ‘of thin 
natural fact is the secret of: Mdme, Montessori’s success. As our hom 
and schools will perceive this, and cease from 


A the pernicious practicOr 
of irreverent harshness, more and more of the P lit, 


g 
e 


eace of heaven that “ 
ut us in our infancy’! will become their Property, - 
_ __ Our Sanskrit poet, Bhartrihari bears witness to this in the folloteg 
ing verse :— wee : : 
wa feftagis’ Rx aa agin: aay f 
Ta asa RI AH Ra: | e 
Ta Pere aaaea il 
qI 


eile ST qa Hat H qr: IES) f 
says Ellen Key in her “C f the Chil 
“ must: be based on the aitain 7 : one es stoned for, i 
sit Consequences. At the same tim ] 
e u gressi luti sloy 
adaptation to.the conditions.of en nt they aibe T ormegn 
nly when this stage is reached will education ‘begin to be a sciend } 
up all belief in the 


fl q h ical here 
with the principle of the indepen oo ee sphe 


There are but 


or it canbe raised up,to a higher plane.” 


ection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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„i 

“tuctible: Work with nature’ and you succeed in 
Pansmuting a weak point into a strong one. Go against 
rature’s laws and you turn a good child into a mischie- 
itpus imp. 

it In his “Law of Heredity,” p- 477, Archdall Reid _ 


i fers to this truth in stronger terms:— 


yel. “ There is abundant evidence that a child of normak 
depacity may be trained to a degree of stupidity resembl- 
hig innate feebleness of mind, or to a degree of wrong- 
itadedness resembling insanity; * or, on the other hand, 
a degree of intelligence which relatively speaking 


F sembles genius.” 


mil We thus see that the unit of energy which the child 
tings with it cannot be destroyed by recourse to- 
ic ressive methods. It can either be wisely transformed 
Oolishly driven out of sight. “By thinking on evil we ine 
orase evil; by willing to drive out.evil forcibly, we dismiss 
or atime, but it comes back again through another 
te; it has, therefore, to be.replaced by good. “Overcome 
l by good” says the Saviour of Humanity. How to 
fomplish this in the home? By the exercise of en- 
1d tened affection. i 
| * Mr. N. G. Paranjape, Principal, National College of Commerce, 
neqNpore, had the opportunity of curing such a case. of wrong-headed- 
nA bordering on insanity in a boy of 14. After careful observation it 
; jidiscovered that the phenomenon was due to continued, suspicion, 
ust, and cruelty on the part of those who were previously in charge of 
hild. Perfect sympathy, atmosphere of the loving home and kindly- 
hg from everybody gave relief in a few months! time. ay 
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| 
IV. ENLIGHTENED AFFECTION. | 


In loving thou doest well ; in passion, not; 


iyn 
Wherein true love consists not. . Love refines k ž 

The thoughts and heart enlarges; hath its seat | y 
> In reason, and is judicious ; is the scale ; i 
By which to heavenly love thou mayest ascend.” . ps 
ees, A Milthe 
This is an age of the recognition and use of lar 


Power of Thought which is the distinctive chara 
isticof man (from Sanskrit maz, to think,) the ¢hznl, 
The American New Thought movement and Engi. 
Pelmanism are reviving the ancient yogic practice 
the light of modern psychological research in orde 
evolve the power of thought, increase individual effici 
and use it in business for making more money. Fre 
doctors have put their patients under hypnotic tr 
and elicited from them correct information as to 


` condition and exact place of absesses in the abdo“ 
not traceable from without. American doctors’ ; 
a 

( 

e: 


3u 
li 
ifi 
se 
re 
n 
been writing more and more on Mental Cure, 
Psychopathy is graduälly making its way into the v 
of só many “pathies.” In the pedagogic sphere 
the next stage after Montessori Directress and Be 
Simon Tests of mentality is that of the psychic spe 
_ist who will diagnose the mental difficulties of chil : 
and take up individual cases for treatment. This speci. 
‘will have evolved his own thought-power by i 
‘discipline, and purified his emotions, with a if 
to making more money, if not for the disinter 7 
Service of Humanity which is the real goal of the An ° 
Cachencgandad ttajf Pigion. CAERA UEKI on, get 


h 


| 

| ( 37) 

iympathy and fellow feeling for the child are the 
sentials of success in the line; for, the child under- 
ands feeling much better than words, and distinguishes: 
stinctively a true friend from a mock one; without 

ithe confidence of the child in him, the psychic specialist 


jan effect no change in it. 


We have plenty of genuine affection in the home. 
gut a parent has got to be enlightened: and self-disci- 
lined before he or she can enter into the particular 
ifficulty of the child and help him out of it by making 
se of the feelings and power of imagination. Recourse 
fear and blows is thought easy, because parents 
e not sufficiently evolved and enlightened, and men 
nd women are indiscriminately chosen for the tutorial 
ofession without regard to their character and power 
aif love and sympathy. If corporal punishment* is 

fall entirely into abeyance, more thought will 
ave to be given to the subject and men with a 
ecial eye to the right kind of teacher come to be 
leads of Educational Departments. Parents will have 


réceive training in Child Psychology and Home 
marry. What, 


in a few cases, 
h the knowledge 


e 
jdlanagement before being allowed to 


di 1 short, we find now here and there, 
; Jiz, power of affection combined wit 
y the subject, will have to become the general rule 
| ; hild study to the 
y the application of the results of child study’ 

Onditions of every-day life. 


| * Vide Ellen Key's note at the end of the pamphlet. 
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To turn to the subject under consideration, rie 
weaknesses in a child can be converted into corre: | 
ponding virtues by a mother or father whois firm an, 
calm by temperament -as well as affectionate. Pareni 
are not to yield to the child, but bring the chi 
pleasantly round to understand what they mean. T 
first stage of this process is described above on pa 
17 to 23; it consists in making the child pleasantly dri. 
what it so tenaciously insisted on, by adroitly divertitos 
his attention to something else. The child cries under thi; 
influence of the overpowering passion or because te 
nerves * are weak and irritable; and. he is happy ad 
even grateful to be relieved of the strain by an eldel,) 
person of superior will-power. Sometimes the passi 
is so strong thatwe also come under its influence ajr; 
begin to feel angry with the child; but it is alw i 
wise to pull up fresh energy and calm, or hand on ¢ 
child to another person, which itself 
powerful diversion for the child. 
yield to the child nor be over-bearing to it, ‘Both 


extremes mean Succumbing to the passion and failure 
* OF course, in nine cases out of ten, , 


€ 
ce) 
er 
st 
c 


nj 


is a sufficien 


š especially where the chili), 
nervous and delicate, a real physical cause is at the root of muchi, 
called naughtiness, : i 


Series stomach derangement, nervous’ fears, etc. all tl 
are elements fn the problem of “naughtiness” which ‘id wise mol 
would ever despise or ignore. And how miany: a nervé shaking Ae 
an 3 ee how many a difficult temperament built up intoa © 
erties aracter, by a : he 

enparan keawadgei of t 
Wh) TA peteenehieowankiask sii 


humiliation,” 


 iaen between the gusts of passion and the child 
fering from them. A group of passengers on. the 
. l. P. Railway were one night much worried by the 
icessant cries of the one-year-old child of a Philosophy 
rofessor who was travelling with them, Some of 
em thought.that a blow and frightening look would 
sh the child into instantaneous quiescence and restore 
calm to the railway. compartment; but they had not 
.f Courage to suggest that course to the indefatigable 
Nofessor and his enlightened wife in the face of their 
tiring endeavours to help the child out of the situation: 
tera short time the parents soothed the child to sleep: 
d their fellow-passengers known the use and value 
“i thought-power they would have remained quiet. and: 


| 
| (aH) 
i 


Children treated in this way by their loving, patient 
enlightened parents shake off most of their un- 


Take for homely illustration a scene common enough at the end 
il long railway journey: who does not know it ?—The fretting, tiresome 


» worn out with fatigue, and possibly hunger, the hasty slap, the 
Plumping down again on the hard seat ? : 


‘Contrast with this the quiet word of control coupled with the lift 

ito mother's knee, and perhaps, that timely morsel of food so 

fing to an overwrought frame (Training of Delicate Children, by. 
ý» Patriot Series).. 
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- cheerful.. In the earlier childhood worry and ` crying 

are the shapes taken by most of the moral weakness¢orc 
of the coming man. Shaken out once for all by tithe 
most scientific method,—which is at first trying to t 
parents, they disappear altogether. If suppressed ; 
neglected, they grow with the child and make me 
delicate work of child-training more complicated. hic 
have got on record another case of a very obstinj¥ 
tiresome, unmanageable girl of’ two being transformo" 
in two years’ time into a very sweet, sensible, quiet or 
obedient * little thing by her father,—who also happ)"S 
to be a professor and believer in the power of affect ec 
ate thought, —despite the counsels of the other memt t 


of the family in ‘favour of the orthodox short cu r 
repression and blows. 


ae 


The next stage in this process is entered on 
children begin to understand the things round a ok 
them. It consists of suggestion of the right thing 
manners, speech and general behaviour. Children é 


* That was a wise saying of Robertson, 
free because he does what he likes, but he is 
he ought,—” 


the preacher:—“He | 


free because he does (7 
(The Greatness of Discipline, patriot series), But freedOil 
not attained by repression, that is the wa 
will-power in man. 


disciplinarians and the sentiment, 
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ind become what we suggest by our example and 
fords addressed to them. Obedience: and service of 
thers may well be inculcated at this. period. 


Again, this is the time when the child learns many 
ings through self-experience. Except in matters 
hich are dangerous to them or to others, the children 
hould be left free to make their own experiments; nor 
ould they be sheltered from the natural consequences of 
eir mistakes. A suggestion may be dropped about the 
pNsequences of it either before or after the mistake and 
de child should be left to itself to work out his own lesson 
ý the experience. ‘‘ For instance, what is the result 
f leaving one’s property in a public waiting-room ? 
is taken by some one else, or if one succeeds in 
tting it back at all, it is not without loss of time and 
yoney. Bring this principle into the home. Toys or 
poks left about disappear, and can only be redeemed 
a loss of some sort, to be settled by the parent. 
hat again is the result of destroying things? That. 
#¢ has them no longer. The other day two little boys. 

id a call on their aunt, and began jumping on her 
| ling-room chairs. She showed them how they were 


doiling them, to which they answered: “There are 
tenty more in shops.” She then told them she had 
) money to buy new ones, and that when those were 

it on the floor. | This was. 


agne she would have to s - 
Wite a new idea to, them, and they. were grea ¥ 
j urt them any more.” 


"pressed, promising not .to h 
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Again, when-a child is found doing anything wro 
instead of merely criticising him or giving him 
-unreasonable tude’ shaking, produce, by means f 
thought, feeling and speech, vibrations of the opposi: 

right kind. For example, when children are to be helpi. . 
to pronounce words correctly and distinctly, instead P$ 
wasting your energy on teaching children to speak ly 
tinctly, only speak yourself distinctly in their presei ic 
and they will, in course of time, speak as you speak. a 
learned Indian friend of mine once observed that f°! 
daughters never made mistakes in English because: th 
never heard any body speak wrong English. The habit)" 
lying is also broken by constantly speaking the truth e 
return and behaving truly in your relations with childr?# 

“ Always believe what children say. Take it Id 
granted they are speaking the truth, and let them, w i 
possible, take the consequences of their statemef" 
One day a lady went out cycling with a little boy v S 


much given to telling fibs, and as the i 


3 y were pass 
a certain field he told her he had just seen a si 
lark on his nest, 


On her expressi i 
he became very positive sit rii Tet bee 
o the spot a i ifa 
for half an hour, declaring tiat mea ise atid 
find it if he had just seen’ it. At last. tired out 
acknowledged that he had ‘not'seen it. Then she ma 
a contract with him that if he would promise alw@, 
to speak the’ truth to her; she woul slays belie(” 
hiss. PRP CURE RE agen Dona sams 


ver broke, 
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“In. these simple ways: -of mixing suggestion -with 

erience we can teach children the virtues of res-. 
psibility, duty, sympathy-and self-sacrifice.” - 
ly. The critical period in the’ lives of boys and girls 
jmes when they arrive at the age of puberty. Like 

ly childhood this is also a season for sowing seeds 
stich grow and fructify all through their lives. This 
„la period of the beginning of’ great virtues or vices 
fording as the inborn tendencies of the children are 
ed and taken in hand, or ‘neglected and allowed 
ijtun riot. Creative instincts and creative organs 
Welop at this time of life and good company helps 
jparkably just as bad company injures permanently. 
; bisa are most sensitive at this age and pick up 


yisic, drawing, carpentry and all sorts‘of creative arts. 
sqrcise is most pleasant and helpful in building up ` 
vecles in these years. Foundation: of the great virtues - 
gputity and chastity is laid at this juncture only when 
s} have the benefit of good company. During these 
ri¢® emotions appeal. most, and, therefore, this is 
pphatically a period of transformation so far as the - 
tif@! nature goes. Musical drill, joint singing, good 
, tty build up harmony and good taste. _ Great ideals 
also cherished at this time. Most of the men and 
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Adolescence is, the ¢rucial period for the E. 
just as puberty is for emotions, Good teachers 
standard authors ‘Help most at this stage. Vaga qui 
dullards and mischievous fellows are set right by i phy 
and sympathetic headmasters by finding proper activ!” 
for them and then by gradually harmonising them A 
themselves. A boat or a çarriage is best managed a 
in motion; so is a young man, properly employed, TN 
was a puzzle to the disciplinarian when condemn he 
immobility by wrong discipline. He allows hims ba 
be read when agreeably occupied. Holiday excu ul 
have, often solved Many a riddle that had baffi a 
teacher in the class-room. When the teacher a te 
pupil are at one over anything, the thought of the f 
plays ‘more’ easily on the latter and he becomes 
amenable to uplifting influences. ` i 


no heed to household duties-and responsibilities, 
and show themselves off 
This is the result 


ladies; i 


11 to 15, while they are reaWed 
secondary schools and living i 


mothers-in-law trained them to house! 


hands. Now -mothers are neglecting the home training aspectsed 
fathers are trying to educate them, Proper manyal teainiog durlire 
ero A af Ra arbR Mhetereaiiacton ogi ggiey fens 

of girls and of boys as well, `. fas os 
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Powerful appeals-made. to’ the higher’ instincts at 
hological moments have-in some cases led to instan- 
fous transformations even in inveterate ‘criminals. 
quires tact and experience to.understand and:catch 
phychological moment. ae; 


ylhave seen the Principal of a National College 
i, dia pouring affectionate thought in. silence on some 
bis absent pupils during hours of railway journey 
ph so many people find tedious, for want of healthy 
bation for the mind and body. He said he never — 
ddull or lonely. His pupils were always about him 
fiought. Just as teachers at present do so much 
m to their “bad boys” by. constantly. thinking hard: 
ps about them and also. conjointly. gossipping 
t them, so.can they help the very boys if they 
understoed the power of thought* and how it is 
a -effectively used through selfless. love. ; 

in In this connection’ the reader is recommended to study Mrs, 
f t's Psychology.. (Essays..and Addresses), Theosophy. and! Now ` 
oro Thought-Power, its control and culture; Introduction: to, : - 
ls | and Study in Consciousness; Mr, Ernest Wood's Concentration 
aly edgewood’s Meditation for Beginners. No man in the coming 
er all be fit to assist the young without regular practice in Meditation’ 
ùt Thought-Control there should be no talk of: Thought-Power. 


a ubrégular: training in Thought-Oantrol: for ourselves we shall not ` 
to as Meditation successfully 


1 thei! ized ah teachers to really sympathise with them, ` ` 
PIS Batenits ox teaghers to rea Math ce 
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V—PATIENT REPETITION, 
or . 
SYMPATHETIC VARIATION. 


hands become impatient when these new methodi 
suggested to them. While forced by argumen 
admit their reasonableness they deny their efficato 


experiment along new lines they fail through 
own clumsiness and lack of Sincerity; nor have thie 
them the patience to repeat the remedy sui 
number of times, much less ‘with ever-growing 
and keenness that the scientific attitude demands. 4 


Many failures and hopeless cases in pedagog 
well as medicine are due to lack of patience for 
ciently Jong and varied repetition of the doses. pres 
as remedy. Numerous are the cases given up as hof b. 
by Allopathic doctors and cured by Homæopathy, H! 
pathy or Ayurveda. I know a case of consumi 
declared hopeless by a doctor and cured by admini 
tion of strong doses of loving thought and ge 
sy mpathy while the doctor was requested to: 43 
continue to repeat his doses of medicine als i 
“repeat medicine or vary treatment” is the way ÉE 
cess in matters physical, why should it not be so in ps fi 
agicabnéventeneyatr Coine Digitized by eGang aid suti 
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ss on this Law of Habit or repetition in his Psychology 
also-in his “Talks to Teachers.” But when is the truth 
_ Ing to be understood ‘in daily practice?. When’: shall 
ul see our duty of repeating help without impatience 
ivgich is nothing but lack of faith in Nature’s Laws? 
h then will parents or teachers learn to give a fair trial 
jda hopeless case in their’ hands: by passing it’ on ‘to 
eters? When will Principals and Head Masters begin 
-atommending defaulting students for proper. treatment 
esthe hands of authorities of other institutions instead 
h expelling or rusticating them? Because they cannot 
thilerstand a boy or girl it does not mean that he ‘or 


phperaments of the father and son, mother and daughter, 
ther and pupil do not suit-and, therefore, the- former 
goot properly be a helper of -thë latter; perhaps the 
oy ler or teacher did not understand the difficulty of 
boy, or there is some physiological defect, or some 
ng prejudice divides the two; but that is no reason 
yf the latter’s whole life should be ruined. “ Vary 
tment” is the order of Nature. Even where a case 
perly diagnosed, the boy or girl requires repeated 
tpathy and fellow-feeling before the old habit is bro- 
jand a new one formed in its place. We are-dealing 
{with a slow natural process which requires time. 
quantitative repetition leads to qualitative variation 
#undantly proved by Luther Burbank’s (who, by the 
| 


is a ist of the view that sympath and 
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appreciation . quicken the growth: ‘of vegetables by 
flowers)::conversion’ of black ‘sour. berries ‘into vwy 
ahd:sweet’ ones, and of the wild. thorny: i 
a'thornless variety..which serves.as nourishing foddé; 
Fe arte pcde in”. enireteueles and ° stobfin 


‘those in (grapes ce ‘oranges have’ disappeared: altofhy 
uuder patient repetition: of certain biological prog 
log ‘Shomda; we en pe ecabell or heii 


tke: result is not Within dur fight? ‘Why: distrust! $ 
‘which ‘says: . “not ‘an icta ‘of., your “energy -pihs 


yee ot to jikin fon advice, ithe pedagogue himse s 


"exultation, eae cure’; why f 
‘ he'not repeat: affectionate thought. and‘cure , his 
by.a more enlightened method when the. tab! 
‘turned against-him by.scientific reséarch? Asin f 
- knowledge of the laws of Nature is power, so fi 
: carry. with it increase of responsibility. The re 
and teacher must each’ obey the newly di di fiscovered ta 
RHG if he cares for his own progress anid that at 
eat ua coies ihto “contact with. ‘All BS i 


“dnguered eh by dbédidnée®-. : te Ie 
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To sum up allithe five points, those. who: care to 
‘lake advantage of the .refined. and scientific modes :of 
fulture must respectfully regard and ‘study the spontane= 
us activity of children; start their up-bringing along 
ight lines as early ‘as ‘possible ‘by personal ‘self-control 
and purity, and by supplying: peaceful and ‘harmonious 
: Sane help children to grw. free and straight 


gi- 


j y plenty ' ‘of penta ie supplemented by a few 


life. which i is to be wisely: transformed: by: offering plenty 
DE 'proper food to their moral and: intellectual .cravingss. 
#scertain for themselves thé:truth df the great :laws ‘of 
transformation of natural’énérgy and: of habit by-dispas-. 


lr ngs and Sale where continued exertions of':one 
‘Person: seem to: bear, no ‘fruit, Without Sympathetic 
Pbservation there can be no’ .cerrect undérstanding, 
Pithout. firmness there cam be no discipline,’ «without 
Ove, viling the tight wheels: of résolution, firmness’ ‘and 
ity . of purpose which are the ‘soul ‘of -discipliné 
j generate. into rigidity .of conduct and severity in 
fre atment. Love must not -mean laxity ;‘nor discipline. 
teed heartlessness. : This is the golden mean,» thë 
[razor path” so hard to tread «while passicns predori- 
ate, but so smooth:and -delightful..¢s calm reason.and 
flear.. understanding prevail.- ` This: is ‘the: ‘scientific 


Nance. demanded; : of .parentsand.” teachers ‘who ‘care 
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to discipline through love and thus give to their Nation 
independent men'and women instead of slaves, hypocrit 
and cripples. It must have its root in ne a 


rae Selfrevereaces self-knowledge, self-control’ 
for, as Tennyson-declares,. : 


These thrée alone lead man to sovereign power!) 


SENSITIVE CHILDREN. 


‘line through love’ an imperative necessity. Wht 
misunderstood and’ ill-treated they suffer mot] 
when sentimentally indulged they ‘stagnate 2 ) 
grow conceited. Either’ way a- great ` prom] 
‘of the future is nippedin the bud, for it is they - 
‘Sensitive ‘children that, while appearing to posse) 

ordinary faults, are capable of developing extraord#] 
ary qualities so badly wanted by the Nation at W 
Juncture,~ if -properly treated in their childho# 
Experience has shown this in rare cases in the Pp} 
in all ages and countries. But what was rare in Y 
‘past -is, in the’ onward rush of Evolution, going 1 
be common now, j 


] Let uş not in our ignorance #| 
- self-conceit deprive the Motherland of her. great hart 
-of heroes and geniuses in arts and sciences by destroy! : 
the seeds as they pass through our hands It is exalt 


- theSe pioneer sf’ Hie’ CSR ing Age that’ are impatien 
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. Control by commonplace. fathers and schoolmasters, and 
develop under their foolish restraint and cast-iron methods 
into enigmas and sources of trouble and anxiety to them. 
They show signs of obstinacy and appear to be. whimsi- 
cal when thus mishandled; their bodies languish and 
faces become haggard when they are subjected to wrong 
'| treatment or placed in a disagreeable Situation against 
their will. Rough and careless elders do not observe: 
| these physical changes indicating mental struggle. 
| These sensitive children’ so rapidy lose their physical 
_ bloom under undesirable influences. and’regain it as. 
rapidly when rightly treated that to the critical observer 
_ they seem to have their-centre of life in the psychical 
4| rather than the physical body. “A harsh word is worse 
À than corporal punishment” said one of these young 
g| people. Intelligent treatment calls forth the best energies. 
4 of their soul and they -grow straight and rapidly. 
| Lovingly treated they prove to be most selfsacrificing 
and brave, and show some extraordinary qualities. 

‘| It is a.piteous -sight to:see.such boys or girls of 
j delicately balanced nervous system suffering for. years- 
gji or lives when they fall into the hands of ignorant and 
i| brutal guardians, teachers or husbands. They languish 
and suffer for no fault of their own. The bright and 
# Charming qualities of the soul are repressed or ae 
A destroyed in the gloom’ of misfortune, . The great gis 
Of thought and character, of:new departures in. science 
and art, of faculties and. powers, pluck and energy, 


i venerati hich such. souls: 
-Undrea he ‘older generations, W 
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often bring with’ ‘theif are ` jest to the ‘Nation and ‘the 
: Huinatiity at ‘large thraigh oùr ignorance and heedless- į 
mess, The'mistake is ours, ‘not theirs. Let'us, there fore, j 
ibe reverently reticent where wé do not understand, while 

-doing our full share’ of duty by” “the ` rising generation. | 
Keeping our minds always oper to fresh light, on ‘the 
‘subject, lét uë not fail to give our children, the enlight: 
ened sympathy and ‘attention whick they badly require, 


ER eek will be our days dad bright, 
_ And happy will our nature be, 
a © When! lové'i is an unerring ‘light, 
And j Joy | its own security,” poe 3 
Wire. 
i ooh ip ee) 


; “FUTILITY | OF Btows,, eer 
erie Ellen Key's “Education of the: Child: 2) 


Many people defend ‘blows,’ maintaining that they 
“are ‘thilder means of ‘punishment than the 'hatural coi. 
' Sequericés ‘of an act; that blows | ay 
On‘ the memory, which ` effe 
Aout the association of ideas. 


i re what kinde of ‘association ? Is it Ent with 4 
. Physical .pain.;and shame? G 
this method. of tt TAA a $a 
animet raining-and. discipline -has been. super | 
seded cino, albgitsytinath SE novement to abolish | 
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torture, ithptisonment, and. ‘Corporal. .punishment- failed 
for a.Jong time owing to the conviction.: that.:they were 
indispensable as methods, of discipline. ,But -the-child, 
people answer, is still an .animal,, he must be brought 
up.as an animal, Those who talk in ‘this way, know 
nothing of ichildren-nor of animals. , Even. animals can 
be trained without striking them, but ;:they :can: only be 
trained by men who have become men themselves... . , 


kind, so the child must. pursue the same road as -human- 


ity.” . This is.an utter, absurdity. . We. should. also, -on 


this theory, teach gur children,...as A natural, introduc, 
‘tion to religion, .to practise fetish, worship. : If the, child 
isto reproduce, all the lower development, stages-of the 


face, he would. be, practically depressed, ~: beneath the- 


level which he has reached , physiologically and .psycho- 


logically through the .common , inheritance, of the race. 
If-we-have abandoned torture .and. painful punishments 
for adults, while. they. are., retained for children; „it is 
because we have:not.yet seen that their soyl. life 20; far 
asa greater and:more -subtle. capacity. for suffering. is 
Concerned has-made the same progress as, Gee qf'adult 
mankind. . The numerous-cases of child -suicide in'the 
last decade were often the result of fear, of corporal 


Punishment; or-have‘taken:place after its Administration; 
Both soul and body areʻequally affected-by this AGHICE: 
Where this. .isngnetathesureswitiobl awa RAVecekgar More ; 
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dangerous consequences. They tend to- dull’ still fur- 
- ther the feeling of ‘shame,’ to increase the brutality’or 
cowardice of the person punished. I once heard a child 
pointed out in’a school as being so unruly that it was 
“generally agreed he would be benefited by’ a flogging. 
Then it was discovered ‘that his father’s flogging ‘at 
home had made him what’ he was. If statistics were 
prepared'of ruined sons, those who had ‘been flogged 
would certainly be more numerous than those who had 
been pampered. a 


` Society has gradually given up ‘employing retribu- 
tive punishments because ' people ‘have seen’ that they 
‘neither awaken the feeling of guilt, nor act as a deter- 
rent, but on the’ contrary retribution ` applied by equal 
‘to equal brutalises the ideas of right, hardens the tem- 
‘per, and ‘stimulates’ the victim to exercise the same 
violence towards others that has been endured. That 
` people who are in other respects intelligent and sensi- 


tive continue to defend flogging, is due to the fact that , 


most educators have only a very elementary conception 
of their work. They should constantly keep before 
them the feelings and impressions of their - own child- 
hood in dealing with children. The most frequent as 
well as the most dangerous of the numerous mistakes 
made in handling children is that people do not remem- 
ber how they felt themselves at a similar age, that they 
do not regard and comprehend the feelings of the child 


from their own past point of view. The adult laughs or 
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smiles in remembering the punishments and other things 

which caused him in his childhood -anxious days, or: 
nights, which produced the silent torture. of the child's. 

heart, infinite despondency, burning indignation, lonely- 
fears, outraged sense of justice, the’ terrible ‘creations . 
of his imagination, his absurd shame, his unsatisfied - 
thirst for joy, freedom. and tenderness, Lacking these: 
beneficent memories, adults constantly repeat the crime : 
of destroying the childhood of the new generation,—: 
the only time in life in which the guardian of education - 
can really be a kindly providence. So strongly do I- 
feel that the unnecessary sufferings of children.are un-. 
natural as well as ignoble that I experience physical : 
disgust in touching the hand of a human being that T- 
know has struck achild ; and I cannot close my eyes: 
after I have heard:a child in the --street. threatened with: 
corporal punishment. . 


. Blows call forth the virtues of „slaves, not those. of 
freemen. As early as Walther. vonder Vogelweide, it, 
was known that the honourable man, respects a word. 
more than a blow. . The exercise of physical force de- 
livers the weak and unprotected into the hands of the: 
strong. . A child never believes in his heart, though he. 
may be’ brought to acknowledge verbally, | that the blows, 
were due to love, that they were administered because . 
they were necessary. The .child is ‘too keen not to; 
know. that such. a “must” does. not. exist, and that love, 


can express itself in a better way. » 
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~ Lack of self-discipline; of: intelligence; of. .patience,: 
of oe effort—these are the’ corner-stones on which. 
corporal’ punishment. rests: Ido not -now, refer to the, 
system, of ‘flogging. employed by - miserable people year. 
in, and year out at home, or, particularly in schools, that 
of. beating children, outrageously,: or to: the limits of 
brutality. Ido not mean even’ ‘the less brutal. blows 
administered by -undisciplined teachers” and parents, 
who avenge themselves in excesses of passion. or. fatigue 
or disgust,—blows which are. simply the active expres- 
sion of a tension of nerves, a detestable evidence of the 
want of self-discipline and self-culture. Still less do k` ` 
refer to the cruelties committed by monsters, sexual 
perverts, whose brutal tendencies are stimulated by: 
their disciplinary power and. avho"use it to force their- 
victims to silence, as certain criminal trials have shown. 


~ Tam only speaking of conscientious, amiable par- 

ents and teachers who, ‘with pain ‘to’ themselves, fulfil 
what they régard-as their duty- to the child. These are 
accustomed to adduce the good effects of corporal dis- 
cipline'as a proof that it cannot-be dispensed: with.’ 
The child by being whipped is, they say, not only made 
good but freed from his evil character, and shows by: his 
whole being that this quick and- summary. method’ of’ 
punishment: has’-done more than ‘talks, and patience,’ 
and the slowly -working penalties of .experience. Ex= 
amples are-ddduced to prove that :only this kind.of pun. 


ishment breaks down obstinacy;: cures  the:habit-of, lying” 
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and the like; Those who adopt this system: * do not 
perceive that they have only succeeded, ‘ through this 
momentarily effective means,:in repressing the external: 
expression of an evil ‘will. They have not succeeded 


in! transforming the will..itself: It requires constant 


i 


| 
i 
) 

È 
f 


7 


\ and:produces.a real ethical:impression, vis, that virtue: 
_is.its.own reward. -. uae 


vigilance, daily self-discipline, to create an ever higher. " 
capacity for the discovery of. : intelligent methods. ` The’ 
fault that is repressed is-:certain to appear on every’ 
occasion when the child dares to show it: The educator 
who finds in. corporal punishment ʻa short way to'get: 
rid of trouble, leads the child a long way round, if we- 
have the only real development in wiew, namely, that: 
which gradually strengthens the child’s capacity for self- 
control. | i 


I have never heard a- child over three years old 


‘threatened with corporal punishment without noticing: 


that this wonderfully moral method had an. equally bad. 
influence on parents‘and_ children. The same can be 
said of milder-kinds of folly, coaxing children by exter- 
nal rewards, . I have seen some children coaxed to take 
baths and others compelled by’. threats. But in neither 
case was their courage, or self-control, or strength of 
will increased. , Only. when one is-able. to make. the bath 
itself attractive is. that,.energy: of: will. developed, that. 
gains.a victory. over. -the feeling of fear or disconifort 
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Wherever a child is deterred from a- ‘byt. habit: 


not reached. The child, has only -learnt. to‘:fear ani \, 
unpleasant consequence, which Jacks real connection:!) ' 
with the thing itself, a consequence it well knows: could. 
have been absent. Such fear is as far. removed.:as. 

heaven from the conviction that the -good:is bettef ‘than 
the bad. . The child. soon. becomes convinced thatthe: 
disagreeable .accompainment is . no necessary’ ‘result 
of the action, that by greater cleverness the ipunishment: 
might have been. avoided. . Thus physical punishment: 
increases deception not morality. Peina “gilt oead 


or fault by corporal punishment, a real ethical j sesult-is-, 


esti f 


One of the most frequent occasions for recourse 
to this punishment is obstinacy. Whatis called.obstinacy ` 
is only fear or. incapacity. The child repeats a false ” 

` answer, is threatened with blows, and again repeats it. 
just because he is afraid not to say the right thing. He 
is struck and then answers rightly. This isa triumph 
of education; refractoriness: is overcome: But ‘what 
has happened. Increased fear has led to a strong: effort’ a 
of thought, to a momentary: increase of self-control. 
The next. day the child will very likely repeat ‘the? é 
fault. Where there is real- obstinacy on the `- part'0 rg 
children, I know of cases when corporal punisiiment has ¢ 
filled them with the lust to kill, either themselves or tht 
person who strikes them. On the other hand I: know 
of others, where a mother has brought an: obstini ; 
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child” to repentance and‘self-mastery by holding him 
quiealy: and calmly* on her knees. 


How many untrue confessions have been. forced by 
fear of blows; how much daring passion for 
action, spirit of adventure, play of fancy, and 
Stimulus to discovery has been repressed by 
„this same fear. Even Where blows do ‘not cause 
lying, they always hinder absolute straight forwardnéss 

sand the: downright personal courage to’ show oneself 
as one is. . As long as the word “blow”? is used at all 
sina] home, no perfect honour v ill be found in children: 

*The child repénts cr sees eye to eye with his mother and recog- 

z nisés bis mistake through the quiet,and Joving awakening of his! own 
eq tlligence. or power of perception by the mother, Obstinacy, Jack, of 
j:initiative, hypocrisy and all varieties of falschood’ are the ‘result ‘of 
T pressure from outside, be it beating,’¢ensure or contemptuous treatment. 
„Instead óf discov rrin and eracicating the fault by the exertion .of ons 
H own will all human onergy is wasted.in hiding the undesirable and putting 
iip- Jfalse shows. When the iiiter, man ‘is reached through „intelligent S 
« sympathy ard made sto sce the mistake and supplied with strengt ae 
fight, there is no likelihood of the wrong type of growth presented y 
our civilization, 
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